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“Then he showed four lights when he wished 
them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 


green -stamps—from many lands, zcprocgnting 


Lights 
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GLIMPSES OF FRIENDS OVERSEAS 


I am grateful to have the opportunity of trans- 
mitting to you something of what occupies the minds 
and hands of our far off friends around the globe. I 
know that all of them would want me to be their mes- 
senger in wishing you the best of a holiday and a New 
Year which will bring the world a long step closer to 
that future we are all longing and work ng for. In the 
minds of our co-workers the U.S.A. is symbolized by 


the statue which bears the burning torch of Liberty. . 


They fervently hope that this country will make a major 
contribution towards shaping an after-war world based 
on internationally recognized Rights of Man, on political 
freedom, economic and social security and governed 
by Law. 


Correspondence from abroad is, of course, less vol- 
uminous than it has been. But when the arrival of a 
clipper is announced in the New York paper I look for- 
ward to next morning’s mail which may bring us news 
from overseas. It mostly does. There waits before my 
door a little pile of letters gay with the blue, red, brown 


lakes and mountains of beautiful Switzerland, the lilliput 
map of Cuba, issued for its centenario 1840-1940, the 
picturesque cedar of the Lebanon, the kangaroo symbol 
of Australia, and many other stamps long familiar to us. 
These letters have all one thing in common: a label on 


* the left side of the envelope “Examined by yt: 


“Opened by Censor”. I have always had a feeling of 
admiration for the working of the International Postal 
Service in times of war. Is it not an outstanding example 
of what world organization could achieve? The letters 
not sent by clipper are now beginning to outnumber the 
airmail letters. Convert the 30 American cents—a nice 
little lunch—for air service to Europe, or the 70 Ameri- 
can cents for one letter to Palestine into the currency 
of the respective countries and you will understand why. 
Money is getting very scarce these days. 


I know that very often a day of sadness is in store 
after the mail is read. Ours is a large family with many 
ramifications. For decades many of us have been closely 
linked together in daily work through world war I and 
war II and through the active 15 years between these 
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wars. And from every letter emerges a call, expressed 
or silent, an appeal, a question: Are you fully awake to 
your obligations towards these unhappy human beings, 
you who enjoy the hospitality of that great Democracy, 
who are free to speak for those silenced by force and 
terror? There is bad news in almost every letter: perse- 
cution, deaths under tragic circumstances, deportation 
(often just before visas arrived), separation of families. 
Sometimes news has taken 7 months to get here, but 
time and distance do not diminish its effect on one who 
is familiar with the many tragic circumstances involved. 
A great responsibility is put on those still free to use 
their voice, their Be their contacts and possibilities of 
action to help! t does the strongest effort of time 
and energy, the greatest financial sacrifice mean com- 
pared with the ordeal of those persecuted, with their 
mental and physical suffering? One of those friends 
brought over by the W.I.L.P.F. International just told 
me: “I felt how life was slowly returning—mentally and 
I learned that my visa was granted. 
was 


to have a bed of my own again? a real bed with clean 
linen? I was not quiet enough yet to be happy. I was 


deeply grateful.” 


A lame non-French friend now in the south of 
France writes: “We are nominally living in the South, 
it is true. But the past winter was bitterly cold and it 
is. quite chilly today. Our little house is on a small 
elevation with the river and a canal below. That makes 
for some movement and traffic, but it also means cold. 
Life is very quiet. The place has 300 inhabitants. But 
we live separate from it, in a little hamlet with 12 houses. 
We have nice neighbors, especially the lock-keeper and 
his wife, expelled Alsations. . The | Fame too, is a good 


friend. We give each other little hints where one may 
find some food. In this village there is no baker, no 
butcher, no shoemaker. Thus we have to walk to the 
next village for provisions. We have a few reserves and 
bring up a family of hares which is to appease our 
hunger. There is no coal as yet and if we succeed in 
getting 


wood it must be sawn and split.... On the 
(Continued next page) 


i be free again’ _ to go about freely? would be _ 
‘able to live where I wanted? to do what work I wanted? 
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of Friends Overseas 
(Continued) 
whole I am much more elastic since I came here, but 
I have not gained in weight, indeed... .” It all sounds 
so natural and quiet, but for those who know the back- 
ground and the experiences the writer went through, it 
oe is a ghastly story. What will our friends in Southern 
a France go through this winter! 
i Many letters mention the untiring help and support 
ee from Switzerland. Do you remember, those of you who 
“og met with us in Zurich in May, 1919, that we were over- 
_ whelmed by what we saw and learned of the extensive 
international charity work done in Switzerland during 
the first world war? There seems to be an even greater 
wave of generosity and hospitality now. At the begin- 
ning of 1942, 10,000 girls and boys had been brought 
from areas stricken by war and hunger to Switzerland 
for a three months’ stay. Transport difficulties seem to 
have been tremendous and have often delayed arrivals 
for many weeks. An appeal issued by the Children’s 
Help Department of the Swiss Red Cross says: “Accom- 
modation for the constantly increasing number of chil- 
dren from war-stricken countries requires extraordinary 
Every ration card=hoider must make a 
|. WGlumtary modest sacrifice in the form of one or two 
~~ meal or food stamps so that families who take in a war- 
may get ration cards for the child... . And we 
must deal in a similar way with the rationing cards for 
textiles and shoes. .. . How could we go on living as 
fortunate citizens of a country spared from war, as 
parents of normal and healthy children knowing that 
beyond our borders innumerable children are dying from 
cold and starvation? Our Christian duty calls us to do 
our share, the simple and natural gratitude of a Chris- 
tian people for the fact that its own children have up to 
now been saved from a similar horrible fate... .” This 
is the voice of Switzerland, rigidly rationed in butter, 
fat, cheese, tea and other food, in coal, electricity, tex- 
tiles, shoes, soap etc. This is Switzerland held in the 
pincers of surrounding fascist dictatorships. A moral 
encouragement, indeed, and an example! 
The members of our W.I.L.P.F. Swiss Section tell 
Bi us that there is more life in their groups than ever before. 
ze Weare giving a detailed account in the next International 
Circular Letter of their recent week-end Conference held 
at Lucerne and of their annual meeting, since this article 
is limited to 2,000 words. Louisa Jaques, one of our most 
. devoted co-workers and assistants at International Head- 
quarters, has just celebrated with many friends present, 
her 20th anniversary of work with the W.I.L.P.F.- She 
came to us in her "teens and has worked her way up to 
a position which requires expert knowledge in very 
- matters of international bookkeeping. She has 
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| ‘with her for so many years. Though slie has renounced 
~~" faallf her salary “for the duration”, she shoulders her full 
share of responsibility. She lives at International House 
cy with Madeleine Doty, Marie Cairns, the Maison’s house- 
= keeper, and a couple of girls studying at Geneva insti- 
tutions, I understand. 
Our British Section’s Survey of their activities 
1941-42 has reached us very recently. They call it “a 
rather dry record of events”, but it contains a great deal 
of information and conveys an international picture of 
what W.I.L.P.F. life and work looks like in a country 
subject to bombing and shortage. Their London Head- 
quarters at Gower Street was irreparably damaged by 
_ blast during an air raid in 1941 and the lease was repudi- 

ated. If I remember rightly, it was in the fall of 1921, 
y, this month, that our London International House was 
inaugurated. I recall Mrs. H. M. Swanwick, their presi- 
: _ dent and in 1924 a member of the British Delegation to 
i the League of Nations, putting up colorful curtains in 


the library which gave a touch of sunshine to a room | 


darkened by an impenetrable fog so typical of November 
in London. 
At present the work is being done from their Hon. 
(Continued next page) 


confidence and affection of all whe have worked - 


CHRISTMAS 


“Mary, Mary, where will you go— 
(Dark is the night and wild)— 

Where will you go to find a room 

To bear your precious child?” 

“To London town I mean to go. 
England needs my baby.” 

“Mary, Mary, no, no, no! 

With bombs they’re laying London low.” 


“Mary, Mary, whither will you hie — 

(The storm it does not cease)— 

Oh, gentle Mary, where will you lie 

With the little Prince of Peace?” 

“To Berlin town I mean to go. 

Germany needs my. darling.” 

“Mary, Mary, no, no, no! 

Berlin knows things no child should know.” 


“Mary, Mary, whither on earth — 
(Black are the heavens above)— 
Where will you go to bring to birth 


The Lord of Life and as 


“To Moscow town I meal 
Russia needs my treasure” 

“Mary, Mary, no, no, nof ~ 

Round Moscow death stalks to and fro.” 


“If in every land there be only bombs, 
And the dead and the dying to greet one, 
Yet still, oh still, I must bear my son. 
The whole world needs my sweet one. 
Though it knows it not and believes it not, 
And plaits him a crown of thorn, 

And prepares the sword to pierce my heart, 
He must, he must be born.” 


“Oh, Mary, Mary, in my heart 
Let thy sweet child be born.” 


EDWARD W. EVANS 
Philadelphia, 1941. 


FOUR FREEDOMS FOR FOUR LIGHTS 


A forthcoming issue of FOUR LIGHTS will be 


largely devoted to a program of study and action from 
the National Minorities Division and two important 
current references will be used. In preparation for this 


Pci a brief review of ¢ references will be giveninn 
here... 


The September SHE ANNALS) 


of the American Academy of Political and. 


Social Science 
(3457 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. $1.00 
per copy if purchased through the National 
Literature Department.) 
on 
MINORITY PEOPLES IN A NATION AT WAR 

The above title indicates that much of the material 
is related to the influence of the individual group on the 
war effort, but.it also has a wider significance than the 
immediate implications of the war and should be read 
by everyone who wishes to have current and up-to-date 
information on these various racial and minority issues. 
Each report is written by an expert in the field and most 
of the material is so presented that it can be appreciated 
by the lay person. 

The article on the Refugee and the War, written 
by George L. Warren, now with the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Political Refugees, presents the 
legal, social and psychological status of the refugees, 
with emphasis on the adaption of the refugee to our 
democratic setup, and brings out the way different na- 
tionalities adapt themselves to assimilation. “The refu- 
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gee constitutes a minority group for a period of five to 
ten years after arrival, and that group tends to disappear 
eventually through the process of naturalization.” 

H. M. Kallen, of the New School of Social Research, 
states that “majorities are minorities in combination; 
saaiosities in division.” The impact of 


OF words gives a viyid picture of the 
that one group superior to another. 
‘ He owes out that to Say a person is a “Jew” awakens 


@ prejudice that is brutally acute and has no relationship 
to what people called Jews are or do. He gives an ex- 
cellent summary of the American Jew and the various 
changes they have gone through in this country. This 


article will help to answer many questions which con-. 


cerned individuals are constantly being asked. 

The material on the Negro is not as broadly pre- 
sented as the material on other minorities as the em- 
phasis is placed on the immediate opportunities and the 
necessity of taking advantage of them. Very little is 
said about the background leading -up to the present 
situation and the possibility for protecting, in the post- 
war period, the gains which have been made. It does, 
however, give valuable source material. 

The American Indian, Aliens, Germans, Italians, 
Japanese, the subversive influence within the minority 
status, and other related subjects are interestingly and 
adequately presented. 

The final article written by Dr. Otto Klineberg 
makes clear the effect the war has had on attitudes 
towards minorities in this country. He brings forth the 


inconsistency of engaging in a fight for the Four 
(Continued last page) 


Glimpses of Friends Overseas 
(Continued) 

Secretary’s house with only one assistant. Among the 
activities registered in their Report, some letters strike 
me as typical: One to the British Foreign 
urging the admission of women to the diplomatic and 
consular services; one to the Trades Union Congress 
expressing regret that no woman was being sent to the 
meeting of the International Labor Office in New York; 
one to the Transport and General Workers’ Union ex- 
pressing appreciation of the lead given to the Trade 
Union Movement in the resolution calling for the appli- 
cation of the principle of the “rate for the job” and equal 
pay for men and women in the Civil Defense Services 
and equal compensation for war injury; one to Mrs. 
Maisky, the wife of the Soviet Ambassador, expressing 
deep sympathy with the women of Russia in their pres- 
ent sufferings and the hope that “when opportunity 
arises, Russian women will see their way to cooperate 
with women in other countries in working for the aboli- 
tion of war as a method in international disputes, and 
for a constructive peace, such as may make that abolition 
a reality’;.one.to Miss Frances Perkins on the occasion 
of her i of the I. L. O. Conference 
York; ome to the Minister of Works expressing surprise 
and regret that only one woman had been 
the Consultative Panel for Reconstruction. At a series 
of Lunch Meetings the feeding of children in Europe, 
post-war reconstruction, problems of population and 
peace, of colonial peoples and colonial policies were dis- 
cussed. The Colonial Office was urged to consider the 
cooperation of native peoples in the planning and spend- 
ing of the new Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. 
A reply was received stating that Colonial Governments 
will take into consideration the views, insofar as it is 
possible to ascertain them, of all sections of the com- 
munities in the territories under their administration. 

For all those who have known our British Section’s 
untiring efforts for a just settlement of the questions 
involved in the Indian situation, there is no need to 
emphasize the fact that the subject has been one of their 
major concerns, keeping committees,.conferences and 
public meetings busy in the provinces as well as in 
London, and that the British W.I.L.P.F. will not relax 
its effort until some solution of the problem is found. 
Their Penny-a-Week-Fund for the Restoration and “Ex- 
tension of our International Work AFTER the war had 
reached the figure of about 70 pounds in the spring. 

Similar Funds have been established in many other 
Sections abroad. But you realize; I am sure, that no 
money is being transferred from any overseas Section to 
the U.S.A. at present. Thus our International work is. 
now entirely dependent on our i International: _ 
members in this age active financial 
support, on their and peace 
which removes moutitains, defies difficulties however 
great, and which makes our International cause live and 
its advocates strong even in the hour of. destruction, 
whether they are free to work for freedom, or silenced 
in exile, enslaved in labor camps, or killed by torture. 

Ours is a great responsibility. . . . . 

GERTRUDE BAER, 

November 7, 1942. International Joint Chairman. 


Pacifist Research Bureau 


This organization, formed last March, sets itself to 
the study of current problems from the point of pacifist 
philosophy. It hopes to make a solid contribution to 
the discussion of these questions, and will publish a 
series of pamphlets to embody the results of its investi- 
gation. It has already printed an interesting bibliogra- 
phy called “Five Foot Shelf of. Pacifist Literature,” 
giving titles and brief description of fifty books and 
twenty-five pamphlets which are the most significant in 
the field. The “Five Foot Shelf” is 5c and may be 
obtained from the National Literature Office, 1924 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, 
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FOUR FREEDOMS—(Continued) 
Freedoms on a world scale without more awareness 
na its incompatibility with the prejudices that exist at 
ome. . 

November SURVEY GRAPHIC, 112 E. 19th 

Street, N.Y.C. (50c per copy or 3 for $1.00) 

Alain Locke, Professor of Philosophy at Howard 
University, is special editor of this number. He says in 
his introduction: 

“Each month, the race issues . . . stand 
higher on the war docket. Later on, we 
shall confront them high up on the more 
constructive Ledger of the Peace.” 

Part I is entirely on the Negro and I will not sum- 
marize any of the articles as they are all too rich in 
information and artistic presentation to be missed by the 
interested person, Poetry and art give charm to the 
contributions that make the whole a delight to explore. 
The background, quest and outlook of the Negro in the 
United States in 1942 will give a widened horizon to a 
hitherto unknown world as yet unexplored by many 
citizens in our Democratic United States. 

‘Part II reaches into the challenge of color on the 


“world arena—JIndia, Africa, Brazil, Mexico, China. 


THE SPIRIT BEHIND THE WEAPON, by Pearl S. 
Buck, points to the obvious difficulties — the sacrifice of 
our prejudices are harder for us to make than the 
material sacrifices of the war, and yet how futile is one 
without the other. 


The regret is that this material will not reach many 
thousands who need it most. Let W.I.L. members make 
it their concern to see that copies of the November 
SURVEY GRAPHIC reach as many avenues as they can 
think of to explore — homes, schools, private and public 
libraries, churches, clubs, etc., etc. 


“How would you have us, as we are — 
Or sinking ’neath the load we bear? 
Our eyes fixed forward on a star — 
Or gazing empty at despair?” , 
James Weldon Johnson. 
— ALBERTA MORRIS. 


Sequel 

The other day we received an interesting substantia- 
tion of Mrs. Sayre’s article in the October FOUR 
LIGHTS. The letter came from a small town in New 
Mexico, written by one of our newer fellow-Americans. 
Notice the verb, “witness.” 

“I like the ‘Four Lights’; I specially like in the. 
last issue the article ‘Human Nature’. During the war 
no. 1 I was in France and our Teacher was telling us 
about what her husband witness: ‘French soldiers and 
German soldiers were close each one another in the- 
trenches; they put their arms down making signs each 
one another and visit friendly’.” 


Birthday Party 
Surely there is not a member of the United States WIL 
who does not know Mildred Olmsted. Indeed, her name and 
fame stretches beyond the confines of Pennsylvania, across 
boundaries and over the seas, for she has traveled among WIL 
groups in many lands, attended our International Congresses and 
served on the International Executive Committee. 


For twenty years she has given us her best, so the Pennsyl- 
vania Branch thinks it high time to hold a party for her. As a 
symbol of its appreciation for all she has given to the state, it 
hopes to raise a sum to clear itself of a long-standing debt. By 
way of antidote to a woeful world, we think that all of you would 
like to read the merry rhyme that Pennsylvania has sent to its 
membership. It was written by Frances McCollin, composer 
and sister of Mrs. Arnett. 


Remember, remember, the FIFTH .OF DECEMBER, 
will be a most wonderful day. 

’.. Our dear Mrs. Olmsted is leaving "hee homestead 
To join us at luncheon so gay. 


Dear member, remember, the Fifth of December, 
For once on that cold wintry morn, 

With great joy and gladness, untainted by sadness, 
A baby named “Mildred” was born. 


Now as she gtew older, this baby grew bolder, 
And since she a woman became 

She made her life work, which she never does shirk, 
The ridding this world of War’s shame. 


And now it appears it is just twenty years, 
Since she first came to work with our Crew. 

So come to her party with welcome so hearty, - 
And here’s something else you can do. 


Our treasury hollers for One Thousand Dollars, 
A debt which we owe to the bank. 

So let’s give what we can to this wonderful plan 
And in this way our dear Mildred thank 


It will be a surprise, and she'll open her eyes 
When she finds that this debt is now clear. 

So come members all, let’s send gifts large or small 

And we'll fill Mildred’s birthday with cheer. 


Our Magazine 

We are progressing nicely, we think, considering our tender 
age of a year and a half. Our subscribers come from thirty-eight 
states, and from Canada, England, Puerto Rico, and Cuba. 
Through our exchange list we are sending FOUR LIGHTS to 
all active peace organizations that we can reach, here and abroad, 
now including such far distances as South Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand. We have been quoted twice in “The Peacemaker” 
of Australia. On our desk lie requests (not our initiative) for 
exchanges from Argentina, Uruguay, Mexico and the U.S.S.R.! 

But there are uncovered areas at home that we want to fill 
in. Can you help us by planting a gift-subscription seed in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Mississippi, Montana, Ne- 
vada, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming, Alaska, ee and the 
Virgin Islands? 

* 

We must explain our poor quality of paper about which many 
of you justifiably complain. Last January—soon after Pearl 
Harbor—we shared a general panic about paper. There was a 
threat that it would be f-~~en at once. We were persuaded 1 ,fo 
lay in a quantity of stock which we had not tried out. As events = 
proved, paper did not grow scarce, and we are left with a big . > 
supply of brittle, unsatisfactory shzets which we regret as much 
as you do. 

* * * 

We have a fairly large list of subscribers who are either not 
members, or have not yet come under the new dues which include 
FOUR LIGHTS. If you are among them, and are now on your 
second year, you would confer a favor upon us if you would 
forward us a renewal of your 50c subscription and save us from 


sending you a bill. 


FOUR LIGHTS 
Owned and published by Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom 
National Literature Department 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Entered as second class matter May 12, 1942, at the post-office 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Published monthly, except August and September 
Subscription price 50c - Single copies 5c 
25 copies, one issue, $1.00 postpaid 
National Executive Office, 1734 F Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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